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itself to his mind as a practical idea. In order to obtain
recognition he was willing to say generous and even flat-
tering things to those in authority; he wanted to smooth
troubled waters, to remove suspicion and prejudice, to win
the sympathy of those who could help him financially. But
even while he was prepared to go a considerable distance to
meet his critics in order that he might gain this authorita-
tive recognition for his followers, there was always some-
thing to which he held openly and definitively, and this was
his absolute headship of the Army. He was honest enough
to make this fact absolutely and abundantly clear.

It must be remembered that in the negotiations with
the Church of England, William Booth was approaching
men the aim of whose diplomacy was naturally to gain
control over the irregular organization which he had
brought into existence. This diplomacy was not dictated
by jealousy: some of those who pursued it were earnest
admirers of the Salvation Army, and almost disciples of
Mrs. Booth, It was dictated purely by the genuine and
laudable desire to save the work of William Booth from
becoming a menace, not to the Church, but, as those who
followed it genuinely believed, to Christianity itself. I
have seen something of the correspondence which reached
Lambeth Palace at that time, touching this question of the
Church's countenance of the Army, and so earnest, so sol-
emn, and so indignant are the wild, absurd charges brought
against the followers of William Booth, that it is a wonder
to me the Archbishop went even as far as he did in those dif-
ficult negotiations. And these letters are not the whisper-
ings of jealous clergymen, but the bold and plain-spoken
charges of laymen, many of them belonging to the working-
class. One man quotes from The World newspaper that
" Mr, Booth is accustomed to adapt sardonically a certain
text of Scripture, and say, * The last enemy that shall be de-
stroyed is the parson/ )y Another writes, " I cannot but
think that a most awful responsibility is incurred by any
who by their influence help on the propaganda of such sick-
ening blasphemy, , , ." Another describes Salvation Army
processions as "a lot of screaming, raving youths and
girls, dancing and indulging in most unseemly contortions.'1